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to the condition of the French troops, yet it was
doubtless quite as good as that of their allies or their
adversaries. Modern shortcomings, shoddy clothes
or bad beef, over which so great an outcry arises,
are trivial when compared with the grievances and
abuses of the past, Louis himself wrote the Car-
dinal from the army in 1635: "There is neither
money nor provisions, the soldiers are on the point
of disbanding if they are not promptly provided
for," M Having found neither troops nor pro-
visions/* he writes again, " I cannot advance,"
" For SJK days we could do nothing," writes a mar-
shal, 4I because there was not bread enough for a
third of the army." " The soldiers are begging for
alms and dying of hunger," is the message from
another officer. In such complaints, there was
possibly some exaggeration, but there was much
truth, and these conditions, if not chronic, were not
infrequent*

The army was largely composed of mercenaries;
the universal service of modern times was unknown,
and those wars of political ambition rarely excited
any patriotic fervour, which might in some degree
atone for lack in military training. In the French
army were found Poles, Swiss, Germans, Scotch,
and men of almost every European nationality.
Richelieu was in constant search of foreign merce-
naries, believing they could do their work better
than untrained French recruits. The Duke of
Weimar had a large force of well-disciplined men in
his pay, and, when he died, it was regarded as a
great achievement that Louis XIII, outbid alllmaticas. the views of another, his victoriese was slow in putting his.forces to, whichforms of taxation which added to their burden.
